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REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


We present herewith an "Agribusiness" issue which we have been promising 
since, we began pubkishing FaRM LABOR in October, 1963. There will have to be 
others. In twenty five pages-it is possible only to begin to hint at some of 
the ramifications of this subject. A serious investigation of the industri-~- 
alization of agriculture takes one into thickets of land tenure, taxation, 
marketing, price supports, and many another technical matter. We have attempt- 
ed to do justice to some of the complexities without losing sight of the 
forest for the trees. 


Readers with a special interest in this aspect of the farm labor movenent 
may Wish to look further into some of the sources of our material for this 
issue. Additional writings by Paul Taylor may be found listed in the Reader's 
Guide, or other standard reference works. Dr. Ben Yellen's newsletter may be 
obtained without charge from 128 S. 8th St., Brawley (although we imagine 
that contributions would be welcomed). To the best of our knowledge, the 
only organization working full-time for the preservation of family farming 
in this state is the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee. 

The CFR&LC's monthly publication, California Farm Reporter, is available 
from 70 Hilmar Street, Santa Clara, for $3 a year. 
Hee K EH 


Agricultural labor continues to be considered newsworthy by national 
publishing houses, magazines, television networks and: other media. ‘'The 
September issue of Ramparts, for example, contains 18 pages pf farm labor 
material, some of which is certain to arouse widespread and lively contro-~ 
versy. The August issue of The Movement, published by the. Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee of California,.is largely. devoted to the 
relationship between the civil rights and farm labor movements. 
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ve have a number of requests for back issues of FARM LABOR, from lib~ 


raries, which we are unable to fill. ‘We would like to be able to do so, in 
order that future generations of students have access to our magazine, which 
continues to be unique in its field. If you have no further use for your back 
copies, please return them to us, so that we may put them to this good use. 


CASEY Sige Y ROE Y Sears 3 
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Normally, membership meetings of Citizens for Farm Labor are held on 
the first Wednesday of the month. But since September has five Wednesdays, 
and since the first week of the month will be upset by the Labor Day weekend, 
the meeting will be held.on September 8. . Usual time, 8:00 p.m.; usual place, 
1615 Bonita Street, Berkeley. The program promises to be a particularly 
interesting one. Let us know if you would like to be put on a mailing list 
to receive special reminders of our monthly meetings. 


Perhaps it is time to restate a policy we have mentioned before. Initial- 
ed editorials in FARM LABOR represent the views of the editor, and are not 
necessarily those of Citizens for Farm Labor's officers, advisors, or member- 
ship. Positions which have been discussed and approved by the CFL Executive 
Committee or general membership are issued in the name of the organization. 
Several such statements will appear in the next issue of FARM LABOR. 


A WAR ON CENTRALIZATION 
An Editorial 


Every once in a while, some friend gets us to one side, nudges us in the 
ribs, and says, under his breath, "You don't really believe that stuff about 
the family farm, do you? Maybe, you've got to say it for public consumption. 
But let's face it -- they'll all be corporations soon. Why fight it?" 


Admittedly, it is difficult to imagine decentralization in just one seg- 
ment of society while every other is rushing pell-mell toward ever and ever 
greater bigness. It would be far more consistent, and in our opinion more 
-effective, if the National Farmers Union, the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor, .and the handful of other organizations which talk about preserving 
the "family farm" were to fit this into a broader program of preserving family 
enterprise in general (and, for that matter, the family itselft). 


But to answer our friends and their nudges: yes, we believe in decentral- 
ization in-general, and the family farm in particular. We still think it is 
possible. Some of our reasorSmay be found in a statement we prepared for the 
California Assembly Committee on ater, April 11, 1961. The question at that 
time was whether Governor Brown!s stat®.water plan should include safeguards 
‘against land monopoly. We argued that it should. We lost that argument, but 
we consider the following position still sound: 

"We believe in a free and democratic society, in which men exercise 
maximum control over their day to day lives; in which there is a maximum of 
participation in the larger social processes of economics, politics, educa- 
tion and whatever. We would consider it preferable that. ten families operate 
small businesses than that one family hire nine other families to operate 
a large business. 

"American agriculture has tended to be small business, and Federal policy 
has been enacted to keep it so. It is not nostalgia for some halcyon day of 
the past that lies at the root of that policy; it is a matter of sustaining 
a viable democracy. When the people have a personal stake in it, the demo- 
cratic society flourishes. When the people have no personal stake in it, 
the democratic society withers and decays. ard 

"Small-business agriculture has special benefits for the republic built 
into ite.e.e There is real creativity in producing crops or livestock from 
the beginning to the end. The wholeness of this kind of agricultural func- 
tion is unique in our epoch of fragmentization and specialization, is 
¥aluable to our society, and is worth preserving. 

"There are critics who say that this approach would "subsidize ineffic- 
iency," that the logic of the mid-Twentieth Century is bigness, corporateness, 
depersonalizati6n, and bureaucratization. Mr. John Zuckerman, a leading 
spokesman for California agribusiness, is fond of asking, "After all, how many; 
family~size steel mills are there?" This line of argument is unimpressive. 
The fact that small farming has been able to survive at all...is clear testi- 
mony of its ...-internal strength and resiliency, for it literally stands a- 
lone in a society from which other family-size operations are rapidly dis= 
appearing. 

"}b one really knows what new heights small farming can reach because for 
decades it has not been given a fair chance...Working farmers, without sub- 
sidization, compete with the larger farm operatons...who receive heavy sub- 
sidization, price supports, acreage allotments, preferential treatment in vir- 
tually all State and Federal labor legislation..»cheap, publicly-developed 
water, .«»-(and) unjust subsidies of cheap labor... 

"Remove from the corporation farm its unjust subsidies..and we believe 
the working farmer will more than hold his ow." HaP aA. 


ee hes 
This is. the script of a commentary ‘delivered 
over station KPFA in August, 196). 


BEWARE THE AGRI-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX; OR, 
HEROES WITH aCRu-FEET OF CluY 
by Henry anderson 


Since Carey Mc Williams! Factories in the Field was published in 
1940, many people have been well aware that agriculture is moving swiftly 
away from the models of an earlier day, and toward a model indistinguishable 
from other industries: marked by heavy capitalization, absentee ownership, 
production for profit rather than use, and so forth. But I fear that even 
the Mc Williams model is no longer adequate fully to depict the kind of 
agriculture toward which the country is moving, and which we have already 
largely reached here in California. I shall call this new model the "agri- 
industrial complex," taking my lead from another hot~blodded young radical, 
Dwight Eisenhower. The "military-industrial complex"poses dangers about — 
which Eisenhower warned the nation in his farewell presidential-address. 
The "agri-industrial complex"poses dangers ,too--very real dangers to a number 
of important human values. 


This whole line of thought was brought to mind recently by a front 
page story in the San Francisco Chronicle, with the following lead santence: 
"4° plea to Governor Edmund G. Brown to cut the future price of water to the 
state's farmers. was issued by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce yesterday." 
The story went on to quote one Hunt Conrad, an official of the Kern County 
Land Company, to the effect that agricultural water-users of the San Joaquin 
Valley want their water from the Stateproject at about one-third of the price 
which cost-accountants have estimated would be fair and reasonable. 


Now, there are many facets of this story on which I wish I had time to 
comment. I wish I could talk about the subject of irrigation water, and the 
subsidy which it represents. The Kern County Land Company gets water for 
as little as $2 an acre foot.” Domestic users in the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District pay the equivalent of $87 an acre foot for theirs.” And those 
of us who live in areas where so-called public utilities are operated for 
private profit, pay substantially more. 


I wish, too, that I had time to talk about Governor Brown's so-called 
State water plan, and what it promises to represent in the way of subsidies 
far beyond anything agricultural users have received to date. But these 
things must wait. For the moment, I shall comment only on what seems to me 
an even more intriguing question suggested by the Chronicle story: Why 
should the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce be calling for a vast'new sub- 
sidy for agricultural corporations whese landholdings are in the lawer end 
of the San Joaquin Valley, nearly three hundred miles away from San Francisco? 
San Francisco does not seem precisely an agricultural community. What goes on? 
Well, for one thing, many of these corporations which want us to 
subsidize them, by additional millions each year, have their headquarters 
in San Francisco. The land is in the San Joaquin Valley, but the decisions 
are made on Montgomery Street, Market Street,, Sansome, Fremont, and California 
Streets. This is true of the Kern County Land Company, DiGiorgio Fruit 
Company, California Packing Corporation, Libby-McNeil~Libby, Neggblade~ 


* An acre-foot is 43,560 cubic feet, or approximately 345,000 gallons. 
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Marguleas, Liberty Farms, Southern Pacific and others. Don't be surprised 
by that last. The Southern Pacific Railroad is among the largest owners of 
agricultural land in the State, and might well profit more than anyone else 
from the windfall proposed by the S.F. Chamber of Commerce. 


But location of corporation offices is still not the most interesting 


I should like to revive an ancient and 
honorable technique of examining corporate behavior. Fifty and sixty years 
ago, "muckrakers" used to talk about interlocking directorates. It seems to 
have gone out of fashion these days, but I propose to use this good old style. 
The Kern County -Land Company otms 1,800,000 acres, which is fairly 
impressive in itself. But the aggregation of economic power to which 
Kern County Land is oe throvgh interlocking directorated is a great deal 
more impressive sti Kern County Land has common directorships with the 
Pacific Gas and Electr: Crocker--Anglo National Bank, Pacific 
Telephone and Sevaevatl nix of California, Wells~Fargo Bank, Fiber board 
Paper Products, Californis. Ink Co., Baoorium-Capwell Co., 
Hewlett-Packard Co., and minerals the non-profit California Taxpayers 
Association, California Menufatturing Association, Stanford University, 
and Hastings College of Law thrown in. 


and important part of the story. 


Company, 


The California Packinz Corporation sells 
of its Del Monte products a year, but thit is only the beginning of the story. 
Cal Pak has interlocking dixectorates, among many others, with the Pacific Gas 
and ‘Electric Company, Crocker-Anglo Naticnal Bank,’ Bank of California, Wells-~ 
Fargo Bank, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., Utah Construction Co., 

New York Life Insurance Co., and, again, Stanford University. 


more than $),00,000,000 worth 


The DiGiorgio Fruit Company is the world's largest grower and 
distributor of grapes and tree fruits, but that sobriquet does not do justice 
to its resourees. Itihas interlocking directorates with the Pacific Gas 

and Electric Company, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph, Bank of California, 
Fiberboard Paper Products Co., California Ink Company, Emporium-Capwell Co., 
Firemen's Fund Insurance Co., Union Oil Co., and in a relationship so 
close’it is rare even in the worid of higher capitalism, DiGiorgio has 

four directors in common with the Bank of America. 


These are only partial enimerations of the interlocking directorships 
of these representative egricultural spigot ora but I hope they dem- 
onstrate the point I wish to make. The agricultural corporations have common 
directorships with a number of the sentere of economic power -- and with 
each other. You may have noticed that some of the names of corporations I 
read began to have a familiar ring about them. pond companies have 
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To gain a better conception of 
Pil suggest we think back to the 
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ment was populism. Populism was, 
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* For a more complete analysis see 
by Joel Geier, which follows. 
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"Three Case Studies in agri-Industry", 
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is a rate-payer and a borrower of money. Now we see so-called farming 
corporations in bed, through interlocking directorates, with the utility 
corporations and banks , and other natural enemies of farmers. What dogs 
it mean? 


At an abstract level, it means that our capitalism, like our politics, 
is able to make strange bedfellows. When farms are not operated by farmers » 
but by the new managerial class -- the same people who operate the utilities, 
and banks, and railroads -- ‘ovcrything has changed. 


Time and space do not permit a discussion here of the twilight of 


the Jeffersonian ideal of independent farming. We cannot discuss here the 
death of populism -- and what this means for the possibility of any rad- 
ical economic movement in the United States. We cannot discuss here 

the general tendency toward aggregation and centralization of powers in 
our society, of which the "agri-industrial complex"is of course only one 
example. 


But I am going to suggest a modest proposal. I suggest that we 
are trapped in a set of images and concepts that are out of focus and 
anachronistic; that these blurred concepts have harmed and are continuing to 
harm, every day,»a very great many human beings. I propose that we put 
an end to these anachronistic concepts and bring our images into focus 
so as to stop being accessories to human damage. 


Virtually all public policy affecting agriculture(a surprising amount 
of it docs affect agriculture and an even more surprising amount of "agri- 
cultural policy" affects us all)is made on the assumption that farms, 
farmers, and farming, are meaningful terms, and that they mean what they 
did when we were children or our parents were children. The word "farmer" 
triggers an image of a fellow who embodies all the virtues we would like 
to have, but usually don't. He isn't like us hung-up, shifty-eyed dwellers 
of the concrete canyons. His gaze is steady. He is self-reliant and free. 
He ‘leads a life which is rounded and productive and intelligible and 
infinitely more satisfying, in ways which really matter, than the life of 
the asphalt jungle. He never needs to doubt that the things he produces 
are useful. He may not have much money but he has his self-respect. 


These are good values. We urbanites and suburbanites know, at some 
level, that we have lost them. But we like to ~ think they survive 
in rural America, so we support anything which invokes the glow-words, "farm", 
"farmer", or "farming". We are cruelly deceived. People who should Know 
better lend themselves to this deception. The Chronicle story, mentioned 
earlier, manages to use the word "farmer" eleven times in about eleven 
column inches -- while talking about the Kern County Land Company. The 
other day I heard the news director of a leading San Francisco radio station 
hold forth for five minutes about Californiats "lean,bronzed farmers"--- 
and he wasn't joking’ 


The subsidies we are giving the lean, bronzed farmers of Montgomery 
Street are picking our pockets, yours and mine,and personally I can think 
of causes to which I would rather give my dollars than the Kern County 
Land Company, California Packing Corporation, and DiGiorgio Fruit Company. 
But money is only money.- That isn't the human damage I referred to a mom- 
ent ago. Let me come right down to cases. We have been hoodwinked by 


is 


by clever manipulators of »the words "farm" and'farmer" into, acquiescing 
silently in public policies which. éxclude the iaborers within the agri- 
industrial: complex from“minimum wages, maximum:hours,. unemployment insurance, 
child labor laws,collective bargaining rights, and almost everything else 
which makes industrial employment tolerable. 


Because we are scn.timental and romantic, we still believe in an 
urban-rural distinction, an agricultural-industrial distinction, and we 
and most of our elected representatives act accordingly. But the “ 
capitalist ethic is not at all sentimental and remantic, and while we moon 
over a 19th Century dream it has racedchead, taking full advantage of our 
credulity, to construct an enormous constellation of economic and political 
power, binding together food: produttion, processing, distribution, ancillary 
industries, and finance. The agri-industrial complex has gone far beyond 
the "factories in the field, and now embraces banks, railroads, paper, 
ink, lumber, utility, chemical, machinery, insurance, and many other types 
of companies. ; 


Power corrupts, and uncountervailed power corrupts absolutely. 
California ‘has-been corrupted by the. uncountervailed power of the agri- 
industrial complex. I don't know about you, but I feel corrupted when I 
see little children,: 8. and 9 years.old, the age of mine, .who should be 
laughing and playing like mine, picking potatoes in the 110 degree sun of 
Kern Gounty at 4s¢for a 60 pound sack». I feel corrupted when a personal 
representative of my Governor flies to, Washington. to testify forthe 
bracero Slave labor law. I feel corrupted when the labor movement of my 
State scarcély lifts a finger on- behalf ‘of..unemployment insurance, a mini- 
mum wage, or thé fight''to organize for! farmworkers. I. feel corrupted 
when the civil “rights<movemént of my state. does nothing to remove, the 
agricultural exclusion from our so-called Fair Employment. Practices Act. 


T promised you a tiodest proposal, and it is this: Let's stop. being 
duped by the "agri-industrial complex" let's build a countervailing force 
to ‘this ‘ehormous aggregate. of. power’ -- not because we. want power, but be- 
cause this. is the quickest way-to stop the damage the holders of uncounter+ 
vailed ‘power’ are presently wreaking upon the innocent men, women, and 
children wh6é: labor in agriculture. 


You say this sounds like a large order, and not a modest proposal at 
all. “It really is the: most modest: proposal I. can think of...If I were to 
offer an’ imnodérate proposal, TI might say something for example about break- 

‘ing up the “enormous aggregates.:+- because, after all, while countervailed 
power may not corrupt absolutely, it still corrupts... But we mustn't talk 
about decentralization, must we? : That. would be immoderate. sand we mustn't 
be immoderate’....must we? 


From "Your Money's Worth," by Sylvia Porter, S.F.Chronicle, april 13, 1965: 

Food prices.have been rising from year to year but at a much slower 
pace ‘than our personal: inc omes:and -our, over-all living costs. While our 
personal incomes ‘have ‘soared 15: percent since.19)9, food prices have 
clined -only 15 pericent --.and today food takes an all-time low of 18.5 
per cent’ of our take-home pay< ive 


THREE case mae d N AGRI- INDUSTRY 


I. California Packing Corporation 


The corporation's sales were $)30,130,63) in fiscal 1965 ‘(up from $352,53,,506 
in 1960); profit was $19,492,203 in 1965 ($14,530,177 in 1960). Average 
price of the common stock was 153 in 1960, 295 in 1965. 

The corporation's assets are $376,73u,961 ($264,698,196 in 1960). Assets 

include: ‘ 

1. About 20,000 acres of land in California, Minnesota, Texas, Washington 
Canada, and the Philippine Islands (an additional Bl, 5000 acres are 
leased). 

A total of 55 canneries, in California, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, © 
Wisconsin, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, Mexica, Pusrvo: Rico, Philippines, 
Italy, and the Union of South Africa. 

8 can-making plants. 

8 seed processing plants and seed experiment stations. 

3 dried fruit plants; soft drink plants; vinegar works;, label 
printing plant; fresh asparagus packing plant; cherry barrelling 
plants; laboratories, repair shops, shipping terminals and 50 
warehouses. 

Subsidiaries (wholly owned unless otherwise noted) include: 

Alaska Packers Association (96.5%};EncinalTerminals;Bncinal Forwarders ; 

British Don sigs Ltd.; Philippines Packing Corporation; Canadian Canners, 

Ltd. (65.8%); Canners Machinery, Ltd.; South African Preserving Co.; 

Productos del Monte, S.i. de 0.V. Mexico (60%); Wagstaffe, Ltd.; Walmer 

Transporation Co.; Cia. Venezolana de COnRenVes:, C.A. Venezuela; Midwest 

Canning Corp.; California Packing Sales Co.; Sea Coast Canning To.; ~ 

Japan Calpak Co. (50%); Pacific Fish Co.; Virden Packing Co.; H.G. Prince 

and Coe; Arlington Canning Co.; Cambria Canning Co.; Pacific By-Products 

Co.3Oregon Packing Co.; Utah Packing Co.; Dixie Packing Corp.; Edgar F. 

Hurff Co. 3Montp elier Food Products:-Corp.; Kemp Bros. Packing Co.; Aylmer 

Food's Warchousing, Ltd.; Del Monte de Puerto Rico; Mayaguez Fishing Co.; 

Sultana Fishing Co.3 Delmonte International; Calpak , SepAe (Italy); 

Calpak Espanola, S.A. (55%). 

Some interlocking director 

1. Roy G. Lucks,CPC Boar Chairman, is a Director of the Bank of Califomnia, 
Standard Qil Company of ) dnd, ampex bagases and California Oil Co. 

2. JH. Countryman, -esident a Rege of the University of the 
Pacific. 

3. Wm. Herbert Carr, CPC Vice-President and Treasurer, is a Director of the 
Crocker-Citizens National Bark, and Yosemite Park and Ourry Co. 

Dudiey Swim’, cpc Director, is Chairman of the Board of National 
Airlines, and a Director of Investors Diversified Service, Inc. 
Hlliott Me Allister, Cpe Director, i . Director of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., Staffer Chemical Co., Rhodes Western Stores, and the 
Bank of Caaeroxniave 
B.W. Littlefield, CPC wip eee is President of the Utah Construction 
and Mining Co.y a 2 ustec of Si ford University, a Regent of the 
University of San Franoines, and a Director of Pima Mining Co., Wells 
Fargo Bank, First Security Corp., General Electric Co., and Industrial 
Indemnity Co. 


Marshall Madison, CPC Director, is also a Director of Baker and Ham- 
ilton, Bank of California, Ideal Cement Co., and the Pacific Lumber 
Co. 

Henry Parke,CPC Director, is Vice-President of the Corporation Trust 
Co., and a. Director of.the School Manufacturing Co. 
Mark RB. Sullivan, CPC Director, is Chairman of the Board of Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph, and of the Bell Telephone Co.,of Nevada; a 
Director of New York. Life Insurance Co., allied Properties, the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Wells Fargo Bank, and the California 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Colbert Coldwell, CPC Director, is a partner in: Coldwell, Banker 
and Co., and a Director of Firemen's Fund Insurance Co., and Wells 
Fargo Bank. 

Ira’ S.Lillick, CPC Director, is aenior partner in Lillick, Geary, 
McHose and Roethke, a trustee of Stanford University, anda 
Director of the Stanford Convalescent Hospital. 


II. Kern County Land Company 


The Company's sales were $15,942,652 in 196) (up from $96,806,682 in- 
1960); net income was $18,079,952 in 196) ($15,733,452 in 1960) . 
Average price of the common stock was about 51 in 1960, about 63 in 196). 
The corporations assets are $21),282,607, and include: ~ 
1. 1,815,992 acres of land in California, arizona, and New Mexico, 
plus leases on another 600,000 acres in Lousiana, Texas, Canada, 
and Australia. F 
2. 120,000 head of cattle. 
3. -1,550 oil wells. 
ls: Irragation canals. 
5. Manufacturing plants in Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Virginia, 
. Michigan, Mississippi & Canada. ‘ 
Subsidiaries and affiliates (wholly owned unless otherwise in 
include; Walker Manufacturing Co.; J.I. Case Co. (58%); Watkins 
JohnsonCo. (6 Gounty Ganal and Water. Co.; Boquillas Cattle 
Co.; Victorie lk Wa ke Co.; Gas Processors, Inc. (884); 
Stockdale Dev ¢ ¢ alinga ‘ 15 
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C.O.Lindeman, DiGiorgio Director, is President of the Pacific eee 
: and Bell Telephone Co. of Nevada, and a Director of 

ens Nationa] 
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WHICH PAPER D'tYA READ? 


Contrary to popular oe California is not a state of large 
farms. There are more than 70,000 sete ted farms of less than 1,000 
acres. The average size of all farms is 371 acres with an average 
value for land and buildings of $102,868 


E. Progress, 


The value of the indivi dual Califor nia farn is about four 
that of the average farm nationa ly, the State Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service noted last week. 


tLmes 


as 


aliforniats 95,000 farms were valued on the average last year 
at about $200,000 each, the Service noted. In all, the State had: 38.7 
million acres of farm land or an average af a little more than 1,00 


acres for each farm 


4 
U 


e) nationally...was about $50, 000 


San Francisco Chronicle, april 26, 1965 
pribedheed Aeld 


ball Sa 


This is from "Review and Analysis", May 2h, 
1965, by Dean Witter & Co., Members New 
York Stock Exchange. The original includes 
the following note: "This report contains 
need sd partial information. It is not 

a prospectus and is furnished only for 
voter information. The material contained 
herein.is not guaranteed either as to com- 
Pl steness or Sa 


_,CaLPaK-THE WORLD'S LEADING CaNNER 
our view, California Packing represents. excellent investment value, as: 


In the past ten ‘years, the company's per Share earnings growth has been 
more than twice as fast, as that = the D.J. Tas but currently the 

stock is 19% cheaper than the D. J.I.as in terms of price/earnings 

(est. '65/66) ratios. 

Calpak, with its DEL MONTE label, definitely is the industry leader. 
Earnings for 1965-66 are likely to continué up; the same holds,true for 
the longer term earnings outlook. 


Calpak's outstanding position in the canning industry is based upon strong 

support: for itDel Monte brand, wide diversification of products and marketing 
areas, concentration on mass consumption items, and diligent cost control. 
Canned foods must be classified as convenience foods, which have been 
steadily gaining ground. 


‘Galpak has consistently outperformed the domestic eanning industry in growth 
of shipments. The company's. 196-65. volume was about 2.75 times the 197- 
9 average, as against a corresponding 1.75 ratio for the canning industry. 

-In‘ the past fiscal year ended February 28, 1965, the company had an 8.25% 
earnings gain on a slightly below 5% sales advance, despite price weakness 
in important products, a $0.13 loss per (Calpak) share in Alaska Packérs, 
and.the burden of introductory marketing of its new soft drink lines. 
Finances remain strong. 


In the new fiscal year, the company should benefit froma number of favorable 
factors: First of all, prices. of both canned fruits:'and canned vegetables 
are likely to be higher in the months ahead; somewhat lower 1965 fruit crops 
should offset the high carryover from last season and result in adequate 
supplies. Lower carryovers of canned vegetables Bbhould be mostly counter- 
balanced by bigger crops. The sharply reduced foreign farm sneer wilt 
probably restrict the California tomato crop, 


higher prices. Cee added. ED.) 


Saale foreign operations are becoming increasingly profitable. Canadian 
Canners, Ltd. (65.3% owned) showed improved margins and profits last year 
and is expected to extend its gains this year. Calpak!s operations in 
Europe, Latin America, and South africa likewise should show additional 


* Dow-Jones Industrial Average. ED. 


“lhe 


profit improvements. Furthermore, Alaska Packers is expected to change 
this year from red to black ink. Finally, the burden of the initial 
promotion costs for the Del Monte soft drink lines should be somewhat 
lower. These lines, both regular and low calorie, are now being supple 
mented by four additional flavors which should help in widening the 
market; distribution so far remains limited to ‘California and Arizona. 


Assuming crop conditigns as now envisaged, we‘believe that fiscal 1965- 
66 earnings could well close to $1.90 per share. DEIMONTE is a house- 
hold word, and the quality stock, in our view, is quite attractive at 

a price/earnings .ratio of 1.7 selling around $28. 


"Historically, the California State Grange has endorsed the Federal 
construction of key water and power dams in California. ... Mntire com- 
munities in Califomia, particularly those on the Eastside of the Great 
Central Valleys, are a living demonstration of the efficiency and advan- 
tages from every standpoint of this system of multiple-purpose dams. 


"This Eastside of these Central Valleys, boast thriving cities, 
modern schools and public buildings, energetic and efficient independent 
family sized farms. all of this is possible under Federal Projects and 
the protection they afford the family farm. As a comparison, examine 
the Western side of these Valleys, in Kern and portions of Kings, Tulare 
and Fresno Counties, where the large corporate operations are centered. 
Here you see the disadvantages of-corporative type agriculture. Miles 
and miles of agricultural operations, few schools, fiery few homes, 
business houses and towns of a secondary nature. But you do see barracks 
for seasonal laborers of another nation andthe shabby shacks of migrant 
workers. Compare the total retail sales, school population, and taxes 
collected by city, district, county, state and mtion with those of a 
corresponding area on the Eastside. The difference is startling. Yet 
supposedly thinking people try to justify corporation type agriculture 
as the proper way of farming for California. 


"If this corporate type of farming generally was in operation now 
on the Eastside of: the Catrall Valleys, 90% of the business houses would 
be gone, 90% of the banks would be inoperative, 90% of the schools would 

. be vacant, 90% of the farm houses would be without families, and what 
.about tax collections! They would crop to figures unbelievable." 


J .B.Quinn, Master, California State Grange 


a1 Se 
Dr. Paul Taylor, Emeritus Professor of 
Economics at the University of California, 
Berkeley, was recently honored by the 
University with an honorary degree. 
Dr. Tayloris one of:ithe pioneers of 
the farm labor movement, -and probably 
the nation's leading authority on lan 
tenure and agricultural water the ie 
The following abridgement is from the 
California Law Review, December, 196). 


EXCESS .LAND LAW: CALCULATED CIRCUMVENTION 
Paul S. Taylor 


Federal. reclamation began as a program to help "farm boys"... who "want. farms 
of their own "obtain them "without being driven into the already overcrowded 
cities to seek employment." Begun as a turn+of-the-century "war on poverty", 
reclamation is administered currently on important projects:n: apparent 
forgetfulness of this purpose. On these’ projects it has become a program 
largely to subsidize reclamation of ‘great seaman primarily. for the 
benefit.of their owners. «eee 


.seeprincipal financial instrument (of ‘the federal reclamation program) 
is a subsidy from the national treasury inthe form of long-term interest- 
free loans. The value of this subsidy to beneficiaries is substantial, 
roughly equal to the amount of the investment itself. In addition, there are 
other large ‘subsidies from power Users, municipalities, and: taxpayers that 
reduce the cost of water to irrigators. .«-. 


In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, who inspired the excess land provisions 
and first signed reclamation into law, tavery dollar is spent to build up the 
small man of the West and prevent the’ hig man, East’or West, coming-in and 
monopolizing the water and land." The legal instrument for effectuating the 
antimonopoly policy of the reclamation law is the excess land provisions. 

By the original Reclamation act, "no right to the use of water. for land in 
private .ownership shall be sold for a tract exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres to any one landowner..." It should be noted that this provision limits 
the size of ownership of land entitled to receive water, not the scadke of 
operations see. 


Because of the existence of large western landholdings,,.antimonopoly policy 
has been a prominent issue in federal reclamation from its legislative begin- 
nings. Nowhere has the issue beer the object of more heated or more protracted 
debate than in the Great Central Valley of California. The greatest concen- 
tration of: ownership of irrigable lands in the United States is there, espec- 
ially in the,San Joaquin Valley of which the Federal San Luis Service Area is 
apart. Seventy percent of the lands of the Federal San luis Service area 
are jneligible under the excess land law to receive-project water because 
they are held in ownerships exceeding 160 acres and their.awners have not 
executed recordable contracts to make them eligible. -4.single owner, the 
Scuthern Pacific, holds nearly 120,000 acres. Other holdings are also very 
large; in all, about 250,000 acres of the Federal Area are owned in excess 
amountS. «e- 


The Secretary of the Interior...has allowed four years to pass since 
Congress authorized the San Luis Project without requesting execution of any 


aor 


recordable contracts. He has, however, asked Congress for authorization to 
spend 157 million dollars beyond the 290 million dollars authorized in 1960 
for construction now under way to build water distribution and drainage 
systems within the Federal Service Area for privately-owned lands, seventy 
percent of which are ineligible to receive the project benefits -- surface 
and.ground water -- he is preparing to confer. In addition, he has joined 
with others to ask Congress, and has obtained, an appropriation of 1.5 million 
dollars to begin construction. 


+eeethe Central Valley and other experience point to the legal inadequacy of 

the "normal course" of procedure, namely, to construct a project first and ask 

for recordable contracts later. In April 196), twenty years after completion 

of Shasta Dam, the Bureau began to execute district contracts with Sacramento 
‘River diverters. ....No recordabké contracts have been signed, and apparently 
‘few are expected, although large landholdings, are prevalent along the Sacramento 

«eee. In the Spring of 196), ten years after completion of Pine Flat and 

Isabella Dams, district contracts were executed. Whether recordable contracts 

will be obtained remains to be seen. --- On other reclamation projects -- 

notably in Imperial Valley, California, constructed a quarter-century ago, and 

in the Salt River Valley, arizona, constructed a half-century ago -- no recordable 

contracts have been requested or offered. [Enforcement of the excess land law is 

entirely absent. * * * 


In the long and tortuous course of circumvention of excess land law, words 
have been emptied of their meaning, situations of their content, procedures of 
their certainty, parties of their principles, and constitutional functions of 
their integrity. Ethics and law have been trampled. It need occasion no 
surprise that the question of conflict-of-interest has been raised, in both 
an ethical and legal sense. Confidence in reclamation, and in government as 
well, has been diminished. 


The Federal Service Area of the San Luis Unit of the Central Valley: Project 
weee(is) not the only instance of failure of the exacutive branch of our 
government to enforce the law against delivering water to ineligible lands. At 
San Luis.-however, the violation is unusually dramatic in its revelation of 
long-c.alculated, substantial circumvention coming to fruition before.our very 
eyes. To thwart legislation by exercising administrative discretion beyond 
tolerable limits is familiar and simple. To achieve the same ends by manipula- 
tions’ involving the federal executive, a state-created water district, and the 
Congress itself, is unusual and more complex. ... 


A’ firial outcome fatal to law is not inevitable...Power of decision of the 
Federal Service Area still lies with the Executive: asithis‘article is written. 
The Administration has gone so far ‘as to ask and receive from Congress a 
financial appropriation to complete the circumvention, but the power of choice 
remains -- either to continue on course. and violate the law while preserving 
its forms, or-to reverse and sustain its substance. 
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\ ASHINGTON—A bratii new ree me 


always deserves notice. 


‘such a trend. 
As “cost effectiveness” is -a eypidal 
anti-English phrase of modern’ :bureaucs 


ratese, it is best to b@gin by citing a; 


Consider, then, the © - 


rancit swamp which is the American . . Beginning in the time of David Bell, cost 


specific example. 


substitute for a farm policy. 


In President Kennedy’s last year in 
office, Secretary of Agriculture- Orville 
Freeman tried to reduce ‘the vast main- 
tenance cost of the swamp by offering 


the wheat and feed grain farmers a clear. ie 


¢ 


choice between price-supports -plus- -cons" 


.trols or no controls and no price sup- 


‘ports. 
could not have their cake and eat it, too. 


American politics:and government... 
And the U..S. te 
Government's increased attention to what’ 
is called ‘“‘cost effectiveness” is certainly® 


November 2G," 


_ And the Rich Get Richer 


“tor, Kermit Gordon, to a meeting of the 


; ,jed at the budget bureau. 


: has made _ himself’ ‘something ot be Con 


The farmers were then told they ., 


“By their own vote, tlie wheat farmers: . 


“then rejected controls-plus-price-supports.. 
Whereupon President: Kennedy, decided, 
that the farmers mustyafter all be allowed 
‘to have their cake and eat it, too: “Since 


President Johnson has taken the same:: 


line, this year’s bill for farm price sup- 
ports without controls will reach. the 
Staggering total of $4 billion,. 


bE 


' This figure, in itself, raisessia cost, 
As .it,,betterto ;. 
spend $4 billion supporting, prices for. 
only 3.5 million U. S. farmers? “Or fs’it ° 


effectiveness question. 


better to spend the same ‘sum. on ‘our! 


dilapidated educational: epstem vor; for, 


some other urgent need? 


But that is not the end of this idly 
story. The 3.5 million U, S., farmers are 


sharply divided, into, two. very, different ; 
groups. ‘A million of them are successful | 


farmers, with, annual incomes averaging 
Close to $10,000 a°year? aAd&vith: capital 


assets — land? ‘buildings;; stock. and ma-..... 
chinery—that probably averages close to ‘> 


$100,000 per farmer.; 


The other 2.5 million farmers” are 


unsuccessful, with trifling capital assets, 


and incomes close to-and often far below | 
"But who gets what 
share of the $4:billion we spend to: prop 


the poverty level. 


farm prices? - The answer is that the 


poverty stricken 2.5 million U. S. farmers ‘-- 


get only about 20 percent of the $4 bil- 


» irrigation. spending provides,a free subg 


+ sidy, of -$600 to $2,000 per acre to “thee 
-¢ owner or the irrigation land, over and’ 
_ above ‘water charges. R thas 


“LS The Batold Story of Government Subsidies 
to Big Farm Corporations 
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36 land owners hold 750,000 
cominittee for economic development. acres of. j rri gabl e -fand ‘in 
the San Joaquin Valley area to 
be served by the’ San’ Lui's 


The deputy director, Charles Schultzé;: Dr, ain. 
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effectiveness has been increasingly stud- 


“None. of. ‘these holders! ‘have 


“cialist in the subject. a 
ciless than 5, 000° acres.’ 
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One such study has already been , 
“made of the cost effectiveness of the * See al so: Cal fornia 5 


federal government’s past and planned Review, ‘Dec. Ppl Ors 

investment in irrigation—which amounts pp. 8+, an’ article: “by: Dr. 

in all\to $5.1. billion, At current prices, Pau | S,. Tay\ | or, Prof. Emer.UC 
opies:, $2.08 ‘from UC Law 

School, Berkel ey*94720,: 


In California,’ the luckier irrigation). 
farmers are currently paying Jess than 


$2.50 per acre foot of water, whereas the, 
. eity,of Los;Angeles will shortly be paying, 


6 NO. less than $63 per acre foot. Yet thie pe MOeS TG 
s Angeles water, by permitting Indus 2 1 f 20! 


': Cost effectiveness’ studies quickly dredge’! 


‘many; others; | are; full. of, comparable 
anomalies, - 


’ quired cost effectivennes tests of all roc 
, fense appropriations, 

lion, while the successful million farmers. -: 
get all the rest, or about $3.2 billion. ary 
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‘Letters: are needed fnow to: 


) t rere 


Predidént Lyndon ea dobaeoe 
WhirtesHouse | 
- Washington 25, 0.C. 


“up such lurid’ results.” The ‘veterarig: pro- 


grams, the Merchant Marine program.and peek That Tee | SaRke 2004 


tracts be ‘signed with land 
‘owners before. appropriations 
_ are made: forthe San Luis and 
1h GB Westlands: Prodegt qs 
To avoid “such anornalies, Sargent! 
Shriver is recruiting a‘ top economist:to- 
make cost “effectiveness studies of tho! 
different programs included in his anti- 
poverty, effort, At the Defense Depart- 
ment, of course, comptroller Charles Senda $i gned carbon to your 
Hitch? ‘whose book on defense economics Congsss SSMAHe: 
: started: ‘the “whole thing, hasi Jong -re- 7 l 


Ask: also that your letter be 
made part ofthe record. 
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Aust still be awaited in many areas, * 
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ACTION LETTER 


In the last issue of FARM LABOR, we mentioned an agricultural workers! 
rent strike in Tulare County. This is.a very important development in a number 
‘of ways. Among other things, it represents a creative extension into the farm 
jabor movement of the sort of nonviolent techniques which have proved both 
morally and pragmatically effective in the civil rights movement « 


The Porterville Farm Workers Association, principal coordinator of the 
rent strike, now informs us the strikers have received eviction notices from 
the Tulare County Housing Authority. The Association is asking all friends of 
agricultural workers to push for a state legislative investigation of the 
Tulare County Housing Authority and the abuses which led up to the strike. 
Write to your Assemblyman, or, better yet,: contact: him in person. Write to 
the Governor, and ask for his support. 


Additional information may be obtained from the Farm Workers Association, 
15h9 W. Olive St., Porterville; telephone 78-110). 


The following letter by an FWA organizer contains some of the salient 
facts in the case: 


The Honorable Governor Edmund G. Brown 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, California 


Dear Sir: 


Residents of the Woodville and Linnell Farm Labor Centers in Tulare County have 
been on a rent strike (since May lst). Inclosed is a petition from renters 

in these two camps protesting the poor management of the camps and the unjust 
rent increase made on their substandard tin shelters. They request you to 

ask for an immediate Assembly committee investigation. 


The rent strikers have many adequate reasons for asking for this investigation. 
Fundamentally the issue is this: Tulare County's Housing Authority has raised 
rents on a money-making slum. The TCHA raised these rents on substandard 
dwellings (11x16 tin shelters without water or plumbing) by 7%, in spite of 
the fact that they had already banked about $130,000 in profits from rentals 

on the camps. The Housing Auth¢rity itself admits the cabins are in terrible 
condition. A survey at the Woodville camp, for example, revealed that 51 out 
of 55 cabins had holes in the roof, walls, or both. Not only did the Housing 
Authority have this money in the bank, it gave out false information regarding 
the sum involved. At one point the chatrman of the Authority stated the amount 
to be "about $50,000." Later the chief administrator, Mr. Ferris Sherman, 
stated the amount to be "about $60,000." At an even later date he stated: 
"$75,000"...-All this increase within one month’ 


Furthermore, reasons given to substantiate the rent increase have been evasive. 
Some reasons stated: to participate in the war on poverty by establishing 
day-care centers (this was never done); to build new housing (which would be 
illegal); to meet state directives demanding heaters be installed in cabins 
(such directives were never issued); to repair roads (which at one meeting was 
said to cost $10,000 and at another $39,000); and finally, to bring the camps! 
rental fees closer to those of the other camps. 


There are countless incidents of mismanagement of the camps which need to be 
-investigated. ‘For example, in the Linnell Labor Camp the Housing Authority 
demands payment of 50¢ per month from each family for "camp council dues," 
This camp council has been dead for seven years, yet the treasury contains 
about $3,000. Checks are signed, at the request of the Housing Authority, 
by two women who supposedly represent the "camp council." Conveniently, 

bylaws, to. this council have been lost. 


At Woodville, residents pay 50¢ per month dues. No one seems to know what 
happens to this ‘money. 


Residents are required to sign a grossly unconstitutional lease which, among 
other things, states that any "failure to supply the utilities evidenced in 
(the) lease shall not be considered a breach of (the) covenant." Furthermore, 
the leases are in Inglish. At least 50% of the tenants do not read English. 


Tenants of Linnell have been given "tracts". by the camp manager, handed out 
while working for the Authority, which attack the United Nations, the President 
of the United States, the National Council of Churches, and "Martin Luther 
King and His Civil Rights Urinators." The fact that the Housing Authority 
employs a man with such segregationistic and anti-American ideas symbolizes 

the degree c£ corruption found in the Tulare County Housing Authority. 


Further evidence of this corruption will be provided if requested. Please 
realize the sense of urgency which accompanies this petition. The ‘tenants 
who have participated in this rent strike have been served with notices of 
eviction. This action may take place at any time and would, in truth, 

constitute a crime against farm laborers in the whole state of California. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gilbert, Padilla 
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The following is from the May, 196), 
California Farm Reporter, publication 
of the California Farm Research and 
Legislative Committee. 


TWO FAMILY FARM STUDIES 


The State Board of Agriculture, March 26, heard reports on two recent studies 
of the "family farm." 


M.L. Upchurch, Director of USDA's Farm Production Economics Division, dis- 
cussed the report of the National agricultural Advisory Commission,"The Family 
Farm in American Agriculture," which he helped prepare. The report says that 
the-nation's farms are tending toward larger, efficient family units which remain 
the backbone of American agriculture. The size of family farms is increasbng 
while the number is decreasing, said Upchurch.... 


. Upchurch cited oat to show that the Se petmah farm is more than holding 
its own. In 19), family farms produced 66.5% of all farm products. In 1959 
they produced 70.1%. (Fa mily farms are defined as those where thefamily manages 
the enterprise, makes the decisions, takes the risk, and employs no more than 
14 man-years of labor annually.) 


The nuinber of farms producing less than $2500 worth of products for sale 
declined ),3%, between 199 and 1959. -The number of farms. with annual sales between 
$2500 and $10,000 declined 21%. But the number with sales exceeding $10,000 
but hiring less than 1.5 man~years of labor increased 95%. The number with sales 
exceeding $10,000 but hiring more than 1.5 man-years of: labor declined 3%. 


*~ “For most types of.farmiing, the point of near maximum efficiency in production 
falls well within the range of size defined as a family farm, Upchurch said.. He 
pointed to three major hazards facing the family farm: 

1. Net income becomes in¢reasingly vulnerable to changes in prices..of the 
things farmers have to buy and the commodities they produce. (Administered 
prices replacing competitive.) 

2. Mass merchandising of food creates demands for large volumes of standard- 
ized products. This gives extremely large producers marketing advantages that did 
not exist in the past. Means must be found so that family:farmers have access 
to these markets without losing their economic independende. 

36 Since the | self- employed farmer competes wibh SUES persons who do farm 
work, low wages for farm workers are “an advantage to those “who hire a great deal 
of Tabor, Higher pay for ‘farm workers thus “would benefit “tamily farmerse... 

/ Emphasis added. The foregoing discussion has to do with agriculture in 
the country as a whole. It would require a separate study to ascertain whether 
"the family farm is more than holding its cwn" in California, and whether "the 
point of near maximum efficiency....falls well within the range of size defined as 
a family farm" in the production of this state's fruit, vegetable, melon, berry, 
nut, and grape crops. ED. NOTE. zg 
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Richard Sasuly discussed the report on "The Family Farm.in California” which 
he prepared for the CFR & LC. He listed four characteristics of the family farm: 
1.° It is a small scale business enterprise in whitch capital tends to be 

fairly rigid. "It is hard to get in and hard to get out. " 
2. Investor and manager tend to be the same person or persons within the 
same family. This centeYrs decision-making and risk-bearing in the family. 
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3. The plac@ of residence and work are the same or close together. 
h. The family farm can operate over a substantial period with a minimum 
of hircellabor:~ The- operator can.do the bulk of the work himself. "His own labor 
on his om farm" makes this a significant factor in total income. 
Sasuly referred to a study of cotton farms on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley which concluded ‘that an 80-acre farm does poorly, but when 
acreage is expanded to 160, 320, 640, or 1280 acre units, differences in rates of 
earnings are supprisingly small. A study of peaches in Yolo County found that 
unit costs, on the basis of size and mechanization, decreased up to 90 acres, 


then tended to level off. 


"Differences in yield or unit costs varied among farms of the same size more 
than among groups of different sizes," said Sasuly. "Skill, management or luck 
made more difference than size." 


On the basis of interviews, Sasuly found general agreement that the well- 
equipped, commercial family farm can bring in an adequate living comparable to 
many smal] non-farm businesses. The Farmers Home Administration which deals almost 
exdlusively with family farm units, is faced with the most difficult risks. 

Yet of 2600 loans made in California, 92% were:repaid on schedule. For the U.S. 
as a whole, the figure is 95%. 


Sasuly listed the following questions as requiring more study: 

1.- What.is tl real cost.+and earnings picture for farms of different sizes, 
commodities, and areas? 

2.  Who-are. leaving farms in California and what happens to them? 

3. What. is the marketing experiencé of various groups of family farmers? 

lh. How canyoung farmers reappear in California agriculture? 

5. What is the long-range population picture as the average age of California 


farmers. goes beyond 50 years? 


From the Santa Rosa Press-Democrat, July:8, 1965: 


California was.singled out today as a "classi¢e example" of how large cor- 
porate farms are diving family farms-out of business through exploitation of 
cheap migrant labor. 

The accusing finger was pointed by Blue Carstensen, a spokesman. for the 
National Farmers Union, in testimony prepared for the Senate migratory labor 
subcommittee. ... 

. Carstensen, who said the union represented 750,000 family farmers... 
called for an immediate minimum farm.wage of $1.15 an hour and for $1.25 in 
three years. Ms 

The farm spdkesman said huge corporate farms, particularly in California, 
were driving family farms out of business through the use of cheap labor 
rather than through greater efficiency. 

"The present migrant labor system created by.the tagri-barons! has not 
only created the nation's largest pocket of poverty, but ‘has helped to plow 
under..two out of every five farm families during the 1950s through the ex- 
ploitation of farm labor," he said. ... 

The farmers' spokesman also charged there-was'an alliance between cor-~ 
porate farmers and some food retailers to raise prices and to blame the in- 
creases on the end of the Mexican bracero farm labor program. Such increases, 
he said, were not the result of a shortage of farm workers but of "oreed" on 
the part of the corporate growers, shippers, and chain stores. 
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Ben Yellen -- doctor of medicine, pamphleteey 
politician, disturber of the peace, a David 
Single-handedly fighting the Goliath of the 
Imperial Valley power structure -- is, perhaps 
above all else, an educator of the people. 
Experts in charge of the "War on Poverty". 
could learn a great deal from him if they 
weren't so expert. Yellen's newsletters 
treat social issues, such as the 160-acre 
limitation,;in ways. which unsophisticated 
people can grasp. The people of his home- 
town, Brawley, have responded by electing 

him councilman. Following are representative 
excerpts from some of Yellen newsletters of 
the past year. 


POVERTY STRIP (August 28, 196),) 

At the present:time, there is a lot of publicity about poverty in the 
Appalachian Mountain region from Pennsylvania down to Georgia. This area is 
about 600 miles long and 100, miles wide... This newsletter desires to drawy.,. 
your attention to Powerty Strip which is 100 miles wide and about 1200 miles /and 
extends from San Diego, Calif. to Brownsville, Texas...This Poverty Strip is 
adjacent to the:U.S.- Mexican border for its entire distance. ... 

THE POVERTY IN THIS STRIP IS MAN MADE. THE TACK OF WORK THAT DOMESTIC 
WORKERS SUFFER FROM IS THE RESULT OF IMPORTING WORKERS FROM MEXICO BY EMPLOYERS 
TO DISPLACE THE AMERICAN WORKERS AND TO LOWER THE WAGE SCaLES OF THE AMERICAN 
WORKERS . 

To pinpoint the problem...the discussion will be limited to Imp€ rial County, 

Calif. ... (at first) most of the farms were small and were operated by family 
farmers. «+. But in’ 1935, the Federal Government built the Boulder Dam and‘ for 
the first time, the water from the Colorado River was controlled so that the 
Imperial County farmland could get a reliable supply of water. ...The stage was 
now set for the big farm interests to start a wholesale exploitation of the 
residents of Imperial County. ... This started an influx of absentee landowners 
so that now 70% of the. land is in absentee ownership. 20% of the land is owned 
by local big farm interests and is in violation of the U.S. Reclamation Law. 
Only 10% of the farmland is owned in compliance with the U.S. Reclamation law... 
by little farmers. ALL THE OTHER LITTLE FARMERS WERE DRIVEN OUT BY THE BIG FARM 
INTERESTS WHICH GRABBED ALL THE SUBSIDIES LIKE COTTON, ETC. ...between 195 and 
1959, 1,600 little farmers were driven out and pauperized. 

The big farms...with the onset of World War 2, started the familiar "planta- 
tion system" which you already know in the South and also goes on all over ‘the 
world. The big ranches claimed they did not have enough farmworkers to do 
"stoop labor". ... The truth is they systematically refuse work to domestic farm 
workers because they can not cheat the domestics like they cheat the imported 
workers. A frequent stunt is to work the foreign worker for about 8 hours and 
put him down as working )} hours at. $1.00 per hour. 

..as the Public Law #78 Mexicans decreased, the Section #1) Mexicans 
(green carders) increased. ... 6,000 cross each day. ... These crossing Mexicans 
are willing to work for less wages or willing to give kickbacks.. To show that 
this has nothing to do with "stoop labor"...Calcot, Ltd., a cotton compress and 
storagé ‘do. employs 85% "green carders." Many other employers do the same. 
Domestic farmworkers and non-farmworkers cannot get work. The green carders 
get the work. AMERICAN WORKERS GET POVERTY. 
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SMALL FARMERS CAN MAKE A GOOD LIVING IN IMPERIAL VaLLEY ( Jan. 9, 1965) 

Just as the big ranches fooled the residents of Imperial County that the 
U.S. Reclamation Law did not apply to the Imperial Irrigation District, so 
they are fooling you again when they tell you that small farmers can not make 
a good living in Imperial Valley. ... 

Dr. Yellen has repeatedly given lists of big chazn outfits that left Hl 
Centro...because of poor business. Merchants and businessmen in all towns suf- 
fered when the little farmers were driven out. The children growing up have to 
leave the Valley to make a living. The young men can not go into farming. The 
young men have to leave. The young women can not find husbands here and they 
have to leave. ... The big ranches becatise of their great economic power, are 
able to intimidate everyone... THE BIG FaRM INTERESTS PREVENT US FROM HAVING 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH which is guaranteed-us by the Constitution. They also prevent 
us from having FREEDOM OF PRESS... This little newspaper is the only one 
telling the truth in Imperial County. 
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THE ORIGIN OF BIG RANCHES (February 7, 1965) 

Winston Churchill in a speech about 50 years ago in regards to the vast 
landholdings of the Lords said, "LAND MONOPOLY IS THE MOTHER OF ALL MONOPOLY." 
The desire for Monopoly is the true reason why the big ranches exist in Imperial 
County which ranks th in yearly agricultural production in the United States. 
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IMPERIAL COUNTY LAND AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS (February 27, 1965) 

Many petsons read the financial sections of the newspapers and about every 
week there is an article in which the Federal Government is preventing big 
companies from combining, to stop them’ from having almost a monopoly. ... These 
legal actions by the United States are..seunder the authority of Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890 and the Clayton Anti-Trust act of 191). ... But what many 
persons do not know is that the Congress of the United States passed the Homestead 
Act of 1862. and the Reclamation Act of 1902 TO PREVENT. MONOPOLY IN LAND. 

»s with a person getting 160 acres of land under’ the Homestead Law and 
irrigation water to this 160 acres under the Reclamation Law, it should be 
impossible for big corporations to farm this desert land and particularly in 
Imperial County. But big corporations have money and influence so that laws 
are often not enforced. ... 
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THE PIONRERS WERE FAILURES (March 6, 1965) 

The word "pioneers" sounds dramatic, romantic. and full of tales of high 
adventure. Stories about pioneers usually have happy endings. You never hear 
of the failures. ... The big ranches: know this and in their efforts to brain- 
wash the people of Imperial County, Calif., put out propaganda to fool the 
residents into believing that they are the Pioneers or at least the descendants. 

... THE TRUTH IS THAT THE BIG RANCHERS OF IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIF. ARE 
MILLIONAIRE MOOCHERS WHO RECEIVE aT LEAST 8 TIMES THE HANDOUTS FROM THE GOVERN- 
MENT THAT THE POOR OF IMPERIAL CCUNTY RECEIVE. 
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MR. SARGENT SHRIVER (July 3, 1965) 
This Newsletter is addressed to you since you head the "Anti-Poverty 
Program"....to inform and protest concerning the steamroller tactics of the big 
ranch interests in their attempt to control this program in Imperial, County, . 

Calif. THESE BIG RANCHES ARE THE-CAUSE OF MOST OF THE POVERTY: HERESY 4:6 w~., 

Here are some of the ways that the big farm interests create the poverty. 
By controlling Assessor-Collector John Bowman, they are able to have: fake.low 
assessments put on their farmland'so that on: the average they escape 66% .of 
the yearly proverty taxes. This evasion amounts ‘to $8 millions yearly... .and 
all the residents including the poor have to pay higher taxes. to make up for 
it... 
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The Imperial Irrigation District which does not pay income taxes, property 
taxgs.or dividends, charges prices for electricity which are just as high as those 
of investor owned utilities so that there are profits of $1) millions yearly 
that are wiped out by the big ranches being furnished irrigation water at 
very cheap rates. THE POOR AND THE aVERaGE RESIDENTS ARE FORCED TO SUBSIDIZE 
THE LARGE FARMS' CHEAP IRRIGATION WATER. .... 

At the present moment, the big ranches use "Green Card Mexicans": who live in 
Mexicali, Mexico, and are willing to work for any wage since if they work in 
Mexico ‘they only earn 15 cents per hour. So thousands of domestic farm workers 
can not'.get: worki.: .Lack of: space prevents giving other methods by whith the BIG 
RANCHES EXPLOIT THE POOR AND CREATE MORE POVERTY.... 

On Thursday July 1, 1965, Dr. Ben Yellen...went to the formation meeting of 
the.. Imperial: Valley Economic Opportunities Commission being held at. the Health 
Dept.:Building. ...Dr. Yellen made a vigorous.speech in which he told all these 
persons on. the: Commission that with the exception of the labor representative, 
none of them had ever made a Vocal protest against poverty and where did they 
have the;gall to become members of the Commission. ...-NQ ATTENTION WaS PAID TO 
THESE (COMPLAINTS). THIS Pomel es IS sear WITH BIG. FaRM ADHERENTS. 
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INSTANT BLEEDING HEARTS éSalyly, 1965) 

The big. ranchers know that the anti-Poverty Program is going to. spend a 
lot of money. They want:ito latch on to this money and also get their supporters 
into well. paying jobs. ofthis Program. So they had the County Supervisors appoint 
certain persons: who: overnight became INSTANT BLEEDING HEARTS. Dr. Yellen...asked 
them when:ithey became: bleeding hearts and when did they. begin to. love the poor. 
He pointed. to: different members and told how they had oppressed; the poor... 

County: Suapervisor.fom Boley -- oppressor of the poor as shown by refusal to 
bring in Federal.surplus food'in 1962....i8 a fertilizer salesman for Pacific 
Guano Go. and the. big farms will-not give him orders if he.displeases them.: 

“Gounty Stipervisor Les. Dowe -- oppressor of the poor....«He. has.a truck 
line that transports cotton. He losés this business if he displeases the big 
ranches, 

Wesley Bisgaard -- big rancher and mouthpiece of the large agricultural 
interests by being President of the Imperial County Farm Bureanp. -*is an oppressor 
of the poor... 

Dr. Stanley. Leland, Director’‘of Health Dept. and Albert Haberger; Administra- 
tive Officer.of Imperial County. “Intimidated persons. who never did anything for 
the poor because they would be fired by the County Supervisors. Dr. Paul : 
O'Rourke, now Coordinator of Anti-Poverty Program of the: State of: California..was 
kicked out of..the job of Director of Health Dept. of Imperial County several 
years ago (because he) refused to: be intimidated. 

Nick Pricola and.Joe Rodriquez -- both oppressors of the poor in that thay 
were members of the:Brawliey City Council which refused to bring in federal 
surplus food... Pricola is a farmer... Rodriquez is a labor contractor... 

Dubois McGee, El Centra Gourietibiiarts and Custer Collins, foreman::for a big 
rancher....,Olin Gresham, County ‘School Superintendent, Steve. Zdravecy of State 
Dept. of Employment, and LowellSutherland, banker, are intimidated. 
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Mr. Dumbeliuk-Czernowicky is an Industrial and 
Management Consultant in the Pacific Northwest. 
The following is an excerpt from a report by 
him entitled "Migrant Labor, Vegetable Crops 
and Automation." 


",GRIBUSINESS" aND "THE FAMILY FARM" 
by Mihail W. Dumbeliuk-Czernowicky 


A pattern has emerged in american agriculture in which, by the middle of the 
twentieth century, a clear polarization is apparent. Thes-opoles are the family 
farm, often producing little more than its own requirements, and "agribusiness" 
or big-business-in-agriculture. 

The mythos of the family farm is strong in the american mind and has,no doubt, 
tended to act as a barrier to perception of the realities of the agricultural prac- 
tices of America today. It is not the function of this report to mke a case for 
the grower, or for the agricultural labor force, but some of the data available is 
sufficiently stark to need no commentary... 

As late as 1910 one out of three Americans lived on a farm which he or his 
family owned» In those days farms were run mainly to supply the needs of their 
owmers, by their owers, any surplus being used to buy the necessities which the 
farm could not itself supply. The plantation economy of "the Old South" was the 
exception to the rule... 

Meanwhile, successful agricultural practice began. to require increasingly 
great capital investtment in mechanized equipment which many farmers and growers 
were unable to afford; simultaneously grower-labor relationships changed and ab- 
sentee ownership grew., More than thirty five yeass ago, (the) Chief Marketing 
Specialist of the Bureau. of Agricultural Economics, stated that: "Mass produc- 
tion has thus brought about, what may be called the mechanization of the human ele- 
ment in the industry. The harvesting gangs are called in when wanted just as the 
tractor and the gang plow are brought out.of the shed when needed." ee. 

In a series of articles on "Trends in California Agriculture", the Los Angeles 
Times noted: "Farming in California today is a far cry from the pastoral scene or 
Tlaystacks and horse-drawn plows. The farmer who isn't prepared to invest thou-, 
sands of dollars in heavy equipment, or to contract for services he can't perform 
himself, simply isn't going to do much more than perhaps feed his own family. ... 
"agribusiness" is..the term used to describe the new look in California fa¥m 
today, and its meaning is fairly self evident. If he is not a multimillionaire 
entrepeneur with offices in Los Angeles or San Francisco, the farmer must at 
least be a competent business man capable of making large capital outlays and 
directing his operations in the fashion of a corporate executive." 

»+-whereas in.1910 a;farm worker produced enough food for seven people, 
fifty years later the rate had increased to twenty-five people. In the decade 
1950-1960, U.S. Deartment of labor data indicated a farm output increase of 
nearly 85%. ...statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce give, for the same 
decade, evidence of a decrease in the number of farms, .tfrom 5.4 million to 3.7 
Million. «e.. ; 

In October 1962 U.S.D.a. estimated that gross sales of $13,),00 annually 
were required to return.an income to the grower's family of $2,500, and that 
$26,800 was needed to return $5,000. Three years previously it had been esti- 
mated by the Department...that $10,000 gross would yield a return of $2,500 
to the grower; however,° only 21.5% of the farms (in the gountry) had sold this 
much. 
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Some 


Fred Van Dyke, himself a farmer, is a member of 
CFL's Advisory Board. The following is part of 
his testimony: before a House of Representatives 
committee on March 7, 1961, relative to the 
bracero program. ‘ 


BONA FIDE FARMERS AND PHONY FARMERS 
by Fred Van Dyke 


Farming is passing from the hands of farmers -- men who know crops, know 
the land,.love to grow things; and are good at it -- into the hands of men who 
are not farmers at all... I am not talking now about industrialized farmers. 

I have no objection to bigness in agriculture, as such. I know fellows who 
operate several thousand acres. who are still bona fide farmers. They know 

the difference between Hanforiloam and Egbert peaty muck, and they know what 
grows well and does not grow well in each. They know how-to fix one of their 
BeGe ‘pumps if it. acts up.. They spend hundreds of hours each year ‘hehind the 
controls of their.Bean sprayers, D-6 Caterpillars or beet diggers: not because 
they have to, but because they like to. 


I am talking, instead, about a new pattern which has emerged...Here is the 
way it works: a man from a big tomato packing house, or big grape shipping firm, 
or a big asparagus. cannery comes up to me and says, "How much you got in the 
ground so far?" Figuring. land preparation, seeds, fertilizer, irrigation, 
insecticides, and everything else, I tell him, "Oh, about $10,000." He says, 
"All right..:I'll pay you $15,000 for your crop as she sits. You don't have to 
worry about picking or selling.a. thing...I'll write you a check right now." 

I say "Well, I don't know. I ought to be able to get $400 an acre out of it. 
That would be $18,000." He says, "Maybe. But look at the chances you'll be 
taking." I think. of my taxes that are due..Without the $15,000 It1l have to 
get a crop loan. I weigh the peace of mind against the added profit I 
might make if 'the crops. turns out to be a good one and the market holds up. 
After a minute or two, I :say, "Oh, to heck with it. Give me the check." 


‘When harvest time. comes around, the packing company brings in a big crew of 
braceros....moves its crew...to, the field of the next "farmer" it has contracted 
with, and so ons I'm-not really a farmer any more, under those conditions. I 
have rented my land and my tomato plants to somebody else. Why? Because that 
somebody else has a captive labor force I can't compete with. 


The profits which these vertical integrators are making today(and in 
many cases, believe me, they are handsome profits) should properly be going 
to farmers themselves. ‘Theywould be going to farmers -~ if my friends and I 
were better organized among ourselves, and if We weren't Forced to compete with 
the captive labor crews of the vertical integrators. 


Take away the shippers! and packers! and canneries" task forces of braceros 
and we would be on a more nearly even footing. Itimight look as though DiGiorgio 
Fruit and California Packing Corporation will always have competitive advantages 
over me. But in some respects, they can't compete with 

me. I know more about growing tomatoes or grapes. than the agribusinessmen 
and their mercenaries do. I can'train a crew bétter than they can, and super- 
vise it better. Above all, I cane about my land and the plants that grow on it, 
They don't. That should make « vital difference. An independent working farmer 
Should be able to outproduce and outmanage an impersonal, absentee operator 
nearly every time. But there's one humpi that the legitimate farmer is finding 
it more and more difficult to get over. eeethis ... is the disadvantage of 
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competing with a foreign labor. force.... 


Let us take, for ‘example,associations. of citrus growers, managers of which 
have testified’...-im favor of the bracero system. The small citrus growers of 
Southern California may be small, but they are not growers in any meaningful 
sensee They do not grow anything. They are a form of landlords. Instead 
of renting out apartments or office space for profit, they rent out orange 
or lemon trees. The "tenant" is the Sunkist association. The so-called growers 
of lemons and oranges do not spray their crop, cultivate their crop, irrigate 
their crop, harvest their crop, or market their crop. ,.-....in exchange for 
their signature on a contract,. the association sendsthem. a check at regular. 
intervals. That is the extent of their "farming". 


And who does the labor for the Sunkist association?:On February 25, 1961, 
1,880 of the 2,160 employees in the Ventura County lemon harvest were foreign 
contract workers: i.e., 87%. Since about 10% of the workers in any such harvest 
are foreman, checkers, truck drivers -- positions which cannot legally be filled 
by braceros in California -- we may conclude that Mexican Nationals do virtually 
all the actual picking of lemons on the "small farms" of Southern California. 


These are the "small farmers” who claim they need Public Law 78. I say, 
gentlemen, that it is time to call a spade a spade. I'say to you that it is 
time to cry halt to the phony farming that has emerged as an adjunct of the 
foreign contract labor ‘system. I say to you that it is time to take farming out 
of the:hands of the-shippers, packers, canners, truckers, lawyers, doctors, 
baseball players, movie stars, and tired businessmen. I say to you that it is 
time to’ return farming to real farmers, who know a nematode from: a Wire worn, 
and a hawk from a handsaw. 


eeeethe working farmer can not survive much more competition with foreign 
contract workers. I would estimate that every time Congress extends Public 78 
Law, it drives a quarter of a million farmers out of farmingy in effect, by 
driving them into the arms of the vertical integrators; it drives another 
quarter of a million farmers off the land entirely, The farmers who are 
being forced to one of these two extremities are not necessarily the "surplus" 
or "marginal" farmers that Ezra Benson used to talk about. Many of them -- 
perhaps most of them -- are legitimate farmers who could survive and thrive in 
a free agricultural economy. Meanwhile, back at the ranch, the phony farmers 
TeMaAiNn ees. 


From the Fresno Bee, July 6, 1965: 

At the end of six months of a general ban on alien farm labor this week 
California found agriculture flourishing... ; 
As thousands of carloads of produce rolled toward eastern ra rkets, 
complaints arose from some employer quarters that reliance cn domestic labor 
was“ iridequate. Yet official production surveys indicated income was running 
close to, and in some instances ahead, of the $3.5 billion a year rate that 
has kept California the first state in farm income. Some leading employer 
organizations disclaimed need for foreign workers. : , 


++-California's deputy director of agriculture, Frank Bennett, reported 
asparagus growers would net about $1 million more this year than last with 4 


shorter crop... 
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You can help ensure the continued publication of this magazine if you will pass 
it along to a friend and urge him to subscribe, and if you will renew your own 


membership promptly. 


Citizens for Farm Labor 
PO BOX LL ae 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor (Membership 
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includes a subscripticn to FaRM LABOR. 


Couple, $7.50; Organizdticn, $10.) 


Rates: Individual, $5 per year; 


_I would like to subscribe to FaRM LABOR MaGaZINE. ($3 for twelve issues) 


I would like further information. 
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